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from Congress, however, and the President found himself opposed and 
thwarted at every turn by the leaders of the party whose professed 
principles he was endeavoring to carry out. During the first two 
BROKEN PROMISES. | years of President Hayes’s administration, the Democratic party 
| controlled the House of Representatives, while in the Senate the 
majority was Republican. During the last two years, the Democratic 
party was in power in both Houses. During the whole time, however, 
| neither party took any step in the direction of reform, or proposed 
| any measure in Congress to remedy the abuses which both understood 
so well. 
In 1880, the Republicans again professed their zeal for reform as 
follows :— 
} : aa é “The Republican party, adhering to the principles affirmed by the 
“spoils system,” and both seem determined to maintain it. If this! ast national convention, of respect for the constitutional rules gov- 
seems too harsh a judgment to any one, let him examine the record.|erning the appointment to office, adopts the declaration of President 
In 1872, the Republican National Convention adopted this reso- Hayes, that reform in the civil service shall be thorough, radical, and 
|complete. ‘To that end, it demands the co-operation of the legislative 


ion: — ee . 3 
lutior | with the executive department of the governments, and that Congress 


“Any system of the civil service under which the subordinate | shall so legislate that fitness, ascertained by proper practical tests, 
positions of the government are considered rewards for mere party | shall admit to the public service.” 


zeal is fatally deteriorating; and we therefore favor a reform of the} 1 , a ‘ ‘ : ‘ 
ee ee r . nage rhe circumstances attending the introduction of this resolution 
system by laws which shall abolish the evils of patronage, and make | 


honesty, efficiency, and fidelity the essential qualifications for public | and the remarks made concerning it showed, however, that the feeling 
positions, without practically creating a life tenure of office.” in favor of such a declaration was less strong in the convention than 

The next four years were marked by a flagrant disregard of this| it had been in the convention of the same party four years before, 
declaration, and by a deliberate use of patronage for personal and_| and that the resolution was adopted to secure votes, which the party 
partisan ends, which scandalized the country. could ill spare. The opening months of President Garfield’s admin- 

In 1876, the Republican Convention used in its platform the | istration, the contest in the Senate over the patronage which was 
following language : — | considered essential to party triumph in Virginia, the prompt reversal 

“Under the Constitution, the President and heads of departments | by Secretary Kirkwood of Secretary Schurz’s system of competitive 
are to make nominations for office, the Senate is to advise and consent | examinations in the Interior Department, the battle over the New 
me ay on ge gay tg Duy sore Ra aie mee York collectorship, and various other indications still fresh in the 
demands that these distinctions be respected,—that Senators and public mind, showed how short are the memories of politicians for 
Representatives, who may be judges and accusers, should not dictate ante-election promises. When, however, the assassination awoke the 


appointments to office. ‘he invariable rule in appointments should | country to the dangerous tendencies of the present system, and made 
have reference to the honesty, fidelity, and capacity of the appointees, 


ag ; the necessity of civil service reform apparent to every one; when pol- 
giving to the party in power those places where harmony and vigor ‘tick e xd, and themselves described the evils with whicl 
. * 3 ° : : . . rere s F; amselves ‘ “4 y "4 
of administration require its policy to be represented, but permitting | 7°!4S Were aroused, an wavedin a . 
all others to be filled by persons selected with sole reference to the | personal experience had made them so familiar, and professed a new 
efficiency of the public service and the right of all citizens to share | zeal for reform,—it seemed as if some practical measure would at 
in the honor of rendering faithful service to the country. last be adopted. 
The Democratic platform was even more explicit : — 
“ Reform is necessary in the civil service. 


. : tee : glaring are to remain undisturbed. 
“Experience proves that efficient, economical conduct of the gov- | in cuepel io clvtees, The neceiie of slam ees biel 
ernmental business is not possible, if its civil service be subject to : - = si *COSSILY as : 


change at every election, be a prize fought for at the ballot-box, be | perfectly ten years ago, and in all that period nothing has really been 
a brief reward of party zeal, instead of posts of honor, assigned for | done. No one who reads the signs of the times can doubt that the 
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“ RESOLVED, That the Constitution of the United States is a cov- 
enant with Death and an agreement with Hell.” 

“ Resolved, That the Whig and Democratic parties of the United 
States alike 80 understand it, and intend to carry it out in good faith 
accordingly.” 

Such were the resolutions of an anti-slavery meeting in the years | 
before the war; and, with slight changes, they might easily be used | 
to characterize the position of our great parties to-day on the question | 
of civil service reform. Both thoroughly appreciate the evils of the 


| 
| 


The present session, however, is drawing to a close ; 
and it is clear that nothing will be done. The evils which are so 
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old system was never more faithfully administered than it is to-day. 


If ten years accomplish nothing, how much will be done in twenty? | 


This, however, is clear. The votes of those who favor civil service | 


reform are important. Once in four years, both parties promise 
reform, because they are both afraid that a failure so to promise will 
cut them those votes. They must learn that a failure to perform 
will be equally expensive, and the approaching Congressional elec- 


tions offer an excellent opportunity to teach that lesson. 


MAKE POLITICS INTERESTING. 

Aw apprehension has been expressed that the carrying out of civil 
service reform would lessen the interest now taken in politics. This | 
has an ominous sound to those that deplore the already marked indif- 
ference of a large part of the people to what is called politics. If | 
government by the people and for the people is to continue, we cannot 
afford to have the proportion of those who concern themselves actively | 
in public affairs diminished. On the contrary, the very safety of 
democratic institutions requires that this proportion should be very 
much increased. 

But interest in polities, like politics itself, means more than one 
thing. The persons whose interest in politics may cease after the 


establishment of civil service reform are of course those who look | 


to politics as a means of getting a place, or otherwise securing private 





objects, and the politics they take an interest in now is the manage- 
ment of primary meetings, for the objects of some person whom they | 
expect to use to their own advantage. It is by no means clear that a| 
decrease, or even an extinction, of such interest in politics as this | 
would do any harm. Quite the other way. Though the self-inter- 
ested activity of such persons may contribute sometimes to the suc- | 
cess of a party, it tends, as all but politicians know, to the ruin of | 
good government. the | 
But the in-| 
direct effects will be of no less value, rather of more: because the 
business of those primary meetings where all the real governing of the | 


The direct aim of the reform is to secure 
best service for the administration of public affairs. 


nation is done, will then be the nomination of men to carry principles | 
and measures, and not to distribute places in custom-houses and _post- | 
oftices. | 

[t is very desirable to have every citizen, including those who are | 
most active now, take a proper interest in polities; but, if the convert- 
ing of primary meetings into a means of getting the best candidates 
shall disgust those who have hitherto used them and the people for 
private ends, why, we shall have to make the sacrifice. 
ment 


Good govern- 
Coney Island used to be the resort | 
of pickpockets and gamblers and all sorts of ruffians, and the public 
were shut out from the enjoyment of the sea-beach and many inci- 
dental pleasures. 


often has such an effect. 


Coney Island was cleaned out, policed, and made 
agreeable to thousands and thousands of innocent people. No doubt, 
the old company felt wronged, and lost their interest in the place ; 
but vast numbers of people acquired an interest in it, which they had 
been cut off from before. A similar process, applied to some New 
York primary meetings, would make them safe, decent, and perhaps 
highly interesting to sober citizens; but then bosses and their workers 
would lose all interest in the primaries. 

And now we come to the important point. To make polities inter- 
esting to the greater number of people, people must be able to see 
Why should an honest 
citizen give up his evening, after a hard day’s work, if all he ean do 


is to play into the hands of “ working politicians ” ? 


some motive for going to political meetings. 


help fasten upon 
himself and the country, for instance, a member of Congress whom 
he does not want, and help turn out of office one inspector or tide- 
waiter in behalf of another, whose only claim upon him is to have 
worked for the promotion of a candidate whom our fellow-citizen does 
not approve, but will be forced to vote for? Surely, some more inter- 
esting way than this can be found to pass an evenin 


g, and more re- 
But make it possible for a man to have his voice in the 


nomination of the candidate who he thinks will serve the country 


spectable. 


best, and many a man who is now thoroughly, and even contempt- 
uously, indifferent will think it worth his while, and even his sacred 


duty, to go to political meetings. How little heart have we now, when 
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| affect the primary meeting. 


How afraid we are that some hard-headed 
man will tell us that there is not a straw’s choice between Republican 


we attempt a “rally”! 


Brown and Democratic Smith, and any way your nomination has 
been all settled by the ring! To make politics interesting to the peo- 
ple, public interests must be the object of political meetings, and a way 
The reform 
of the civil service will directly and immediately and fundamentally 


must be open for every inan’s opinion and wish to count. 


No citizen will have a valid excuse for 
If politicians will then lose all interest in politics, the 
general public will gain an interest, and that is what we care for. 
When Abraham Lincoln was urged to let the Southern States have 
their way, to keep them from seceding, he told this little story. 
When he was a boy, his brother got his knife, and would not give it 
up. “Oh, let him have it,” said his father, “to keep him quiet.” 


staying away. 


|“ But, father,” said Abraham, “I want something to keep me quiet.” 


And we, the people, want something to make politics interesting. 
F. J. Cuiip. 





Ir is a cause of satisfaction to the friends of civil service reform 
that the Massachusetts Senators, in opposing the nomination of Mr. 
Worthington to the Boston Collectorship, did so wholly on the 
ground that he is an avowed advocate of the 
therefore unfit for the position. 


“spoils system,” and 


Their refusal to appeal to the “courtesy ” of their fellow Senators 
to secure the rejection of a bad appointment will prove to be as 
valuable a contribution to the cause of reform as was the failure of 
Senators Conkling and Pratt to enforce the practice of “ senatorial 
courtesy.” 

There is no doubt as to which course will commend itself to the 
country, that of the Massachusetts Senators or of those from New York. 


Mr. Wayne MacVeaGu, in his speech before the Civil Service 


| Reform Association of Philadelphia, reflected the feeling of a large 


body of men in both political parties, when he said that he was “a 
Republican under difficulties.” There has never been a time when 


a thoughtful man who desires the promotion of the best interests of 


|his country could find so little reason for strict allegiance to his 


party, be it Democratic or Republican, as the present. The great 
questions of the war, of the reconstruction period, and of the adjust- 
ment of the currency, are substantially settled; and we find ourselves 
a powerful, rapidly growing nation, with only the work before us of 
developing our wonderful and almost illimitable resources. ‘To legis- 
late for this wisely requires a broader, more comprehensive, better- 
trained statesmanship than at almost any previous period of our 
history. One would suppose that Congress, the representative body 
of a most shrewd, intelligent, and enterprising nation, would, before 
all else, apply itself to the economic questions which lie at the root 
Yet what The 
session passes with a scanty consideration of the tariff, the banking 


of our future growth and prosperity. is the case? 
and currency laws, the regulation of railroads, the condition of our 
foreign trade, and the many questions vital to the business interests 
of the country ; and its weary monotony is unbroken, save by the pro- 
The 
President, the ruler of fifty millions of people, has inaugurated no 
policy, has given no direction to legislation, but has manifested him- 
self chiefly by planning for party supremacy by distribution of party 
spoils. 


found stir of questions of the contro] of federal patronage. 


This stupor and indifference is due to the corrupting influence bred 
Maké the offices no longer the 
objects of party and factional contention, and the most important 


by the struggle for these party spoils. 


step is taken toward good legislation and the regeneration of both 
political parties. The tone of public life and the character of both 
parties will be raised: principles, not spoils, will be fought for ; 
statesmen, not “ bosses,” will be leaders. 

THE time has come to demand of political conventions that they 
drop the glittering but general resolves in favor of civil service 
reform, and declare for competent examinations open to all. Let us 
take a step forward, and make the issue boldly. 
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THE CIVIL SERVICE REFORM CONTROVERSY. 


Aw article by E. L. Godkin in the April number of the North 
American Review, on the Civil Service Reform Controversy, is richly 


worth reading. We give below portions of it :— 


“ Nothing is so interesting, in Mr. D. B. Eaton’s book on the Brit- | 


ish civil service as his revelation that nearly everything, both essen- 
tial and accidental, which we include under the term ‘spoils system’ 
in this country, has its prototype among the old British abuses. It 
seems at first sight as if there was one exception,— that nothing an- 
alogous to the British practice of selling the government offices could 


be found here. But a little examination shows that the levying as- 


sessmeuts on ollice-holders is the exact equivalent of the British sale. | 
Instead of taking the money for the office in a lump sum, like his | 


British forerunner, the American politician takes it in annual instal- 
ments. 


to one man as the British office-nonger did, but only for a short term 


. ° e . . | 
of uncertain duration, and therefore cannot demand its full value | 


from the first purchaser. In other words, the American oflice-holder 
rents, as it were, what the Englishman used to buy outright.” 

Yet, though the abuse is an old one, its serious discussion in this 
country is of comparatively recent date. Reformers have been 
deemed visionaries, and their reform Utopian. Mr. Godkin says :— 

“ Indeed, it may be said that it is only within the last two years 
that the practical politicians have undertaken to produce in sober 
earnest what they have to say in defence of the existing mode of fill- 
ing the Federal oflices. In other words, discussion of the system 


may be said to have only just begun; for without defence as well as 


attack discussion is not possible, and without discussion the public | 


Unanswered 
argument on either one side or the other has always something of the 
It is the clash of 


is never thoroughly informed on any political question. 


dryness and ineffectiveness of simple preaching. 
arms which rouses the popular attention. 

“ The friends of the spoils system have been the more disposed to 
wait in this case, because they have had something on their side 
which is worth much argument; namely, habit, which is after all the 
greatest of political forces. 
used to the spoils system. 
any other. Most men who have never given the subject any special 
attention do not think of any other as possible. To many, it has 
come to seem as natural for all the offices to go to the victorious 
party as the spoils of the victory, as to see goods knocked down at 
an auction to the highest bidder. Nay, it has come to wear, in the 
eyes of many, the air of an American invention, like the Constitu- 


tion itself, and an honorable feature of democratic government. A | 


powerful presumption in its favor has thus been created, which has 
really thus far saved the politicians who believe in the spoils system 
the necessity of coming to its defence. 


with good reason, on a powerful and prolonged resistance from pop- | 


ular habit to any attempt at change.” 


Having this satisfactory reliance, the politicians have found little | 


But an article 
by Mr. W. M. Dickson, in the January number of the North Amer- 
ican Review, affords Mr. Godkin a point of very sharp and successful 
attack. We can do the controversial part of the article very little 
justice by our quotations. 


need of meeting the reformers in public discussion. 


Mr. Dickson fears reform methods will 
result in the creation of a dangerous class, controlled by the rules and 
methods of the military service,— ‘a class separate from the rest of 
the community, subordifiate only to one, by organization and disci- 
pline welded into one body with one soul,—that of the supreme 
commander, the President.” To this, Mr. Godkin answers :— 

“ We are, however, saved the trouble of pointing out that the 
officers of the civil service would, under any system of appointment, 
no more resemble the regular army, either in discipline or organiza- 
tion or habits, than the clerks of a bank would resemble an armed 
body-guard for the president or cashier, by Mr. Dickson’s again 
demolishing his own argument by declaring that his own fears are 
chimerical; that patronage, by whomsoever wielded, does the wielder 


no good; that no President, since Jackson introduced the spoils | 


He is compelled to do this, because he does not sell for life | 


... The American people have grown | 
No youth or middle-aged man remembers | 


They have relied, and relied | 
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| system, has been able to profit by it; and that the Congressmen have 
|fared no better. Why the President does not make an army out of 
| the vast body of officials who now hold office at his pleasure,— for 
|there are not over two thousand whose terms are fixed by law,— Mr. 
Dickson does not explain. In fact, on this point he seems, whichever 
side he took, to have been so much impressed by the fallacy of his 
|own position that he at once ran around to the other side to expose 
|it. He is so much interested in his own dialectics that he occa- 
| sionally forgets what his thesis is.” 
The article continues : — 


“In defence of the practice of permitting and even compelling 
government employés to devote a large part of their time to political 
management, Mr. Dickson says that it is the natural and unavoidable 
result of the absorption of other citizens in their own affairs, and of 
their unwillingness to give time and thought to electioneering,— 
to which, nevertheless, much time and thought must be given by some 
| one, in order to make party government possible.” Mr. Dickson says : 
“ We live in an age of intinite division of labor, of fierce competition. 
The tradesman or professional man must give his entire time to his 
business, or he falls behind in the race.” They have no time for 
| party management, and are very glad to have the Federal officers do 
| the work for them. ‘To these propositions and to others asserting the 
necessity of a special class of politicians to do the work of politics, and 
| to keep up the public interest in political questions, Mr. Godkin replies: 
“ We have quoted Mr. Dickson somewhat fully on this point be- 
| cause it is unquestionably, though not the strongest point of his posi- 
‘tion, the most plausible, and that on which his argument will find 
| readiest popular acceptance. 





Tens of thousands are reconciled to the 
|‘spoils system,’ including the use of the public money by the party 
in power to pay its own election expenses, by the belief that, be the 
system bad or good, it cannot be helped,—that it is the product of 
|human nature working through democratic institutions, and that, 
whether we like it or not, we must accept it and make the best of it. 

“Tt is to be observed of this argument, however, in the first place, 
|that it is simply a new application of the old doctrine by which all 
abuses have been defended and all improvements opposed ever since 
| the dawn of civilization,— that whatever is, if not wholly right, is 
unavoidable and the only thing that will work. 





There is none of the 
| old English Tory fallacy which was so well known and did so much 
service, and it always enabled the Tory to wind up by telling the re- 
| former that, if he wished a change, the best thing for him to do was 
to let politics alone, and set himself to work for the improvement of 
‘human nature. For every political abuse is undoubtedly the joint 
product of human nature and of the social conditions in which it 
appears. 
aristocratic republic, and the democratic republic, each has abuses 
| peculiar to itself, and all can be defended and all have been defended, 


The absolute monarchy, the constitutional monarchy, the 


as Mr. Dickson defends the diversion of official salaries to pay men 
for working the party machine, by saying that they are the natural 
When Robert Walpole 
paid regular stipends out of the public money to members of Parlia- 
ment to secure their votes, he justified it on the ground that it was 
the only way in which he could secure the majorities necessary to 


result of the system in which they appear. 


carry on the king’s government. He might have added that the cor- 
ruptibility of members of Parliament was due in part to the condi- 
tion of human nature and in part to the condition of English society ; 
that they could not exist, if the English people were not content with 
that kind of representative; and that he was not to blame for admin- 
istering the government in the only way in which it could be admin- 
istered. In fact, no abuse could ever be removed, if its existence 
furnished a reason for not trying to remove it....If the American 
people as a whole were so absorbed in their private business as to 
make it absolutely necessary for office-holders to do the work of polit- 
ical management in order to prevent a stoppage of the electoral 
machinery, and the disappearance of party government, the end of 
this government would be very near at hand.... It is ludicrous to 
suppose that it is those eighty thousand or one hundred thousand 
obscure, mediocre, and poorly paid men who keep alive the devotion 
of the American people to their political institutions.” 
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Mr. Godkin thus refers to English experience: “'The number of 
offices which go to the victors at an English parliamentary election, 
as ‘ spoils,’ is not over thirty, and these in the upper grades; and the 
subordinates seldom take any part in elections beyond voting.... 
Mr. Mundella declared when in this country that, though a prominent 
member of the party in power, he could not control the appointment 
of a single letter-carrier; and Mr. Gladstone stated in 1871 to his 
constituents that, ‘as to the clerkships in his own office [the Treas- 
ury], every one of them had just as much power over them as he 
had.’ Nevertheless, English parties have no difficulty in bringing 
their voters to the polls, and in raising money for the canvass, with- 
out the aid of government employés and without assessments on 
office-holders. 

“There were over two million five hundred thousand votes cast at 
the British election of 1880; and it is estimated about ten million dol- 
lars were spent on both sides, although less than thirty administrative 
offices changed hands at the close. The electioneering work was done 
by volunteers, and the money came from private contributions; and 
the government employés cared no more about the result —had no 
more reason to care, and were no more responsible for it— than other 
citizens. The motive power in this case was supplied by the popular 
interest in the great questions of the day as discussed on the stump 
by the party leaders. It was the eloquence of Gladstone and Forster, 
of Harcourt and James and Hartington, in short, which drove the 
Tories from power; and it was with counter eloquence on the stump 
and not with the activity of a few hundred gaugers, appraisers, and 
post-masters, that the Tories met the attack. ...In politics, a party 
which confesses that it cannot win without using the government 
officers to do the work of its canvass, and without making their bread 
depend on their doing it, confesses that it is unfit to govern. It is 
the next thing to the confession of a State that it can find no soldiers 
among its own citizens to defend its independence. .. . 

“ Mr. Dickson’s idea that politics must be the business of ‘a politi- 
cal priesthood,’ and constitutes a sort of mystery with which only the 
initiated can déal, is another curious and interesting survival of the 
old Tory notion about ‘ statecraft’ which prevailed in England down 
to the passage of the Reform Bill.... During the debates, a bishop 
asked in the House of Lords ‘what the common people had to do 
with the laws but to obey them.’ ‘These notions have disappeared 
over here, or, at all events, those who hold them do not venture to 
avow them. It is more than odd to find them presented among us in 
the form of an appeal to treat politics as a mystery, which the Ameri- 
can people would do well to leave to the sacred fraternity of hench- 
men, tide-waiters, appraisers, and gaugers.” 





THE INDEPENDENT MOVEMENT IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


THis movement, as explained by Senator Mitchell, of Pennsylvania, 
in the following interview reported in the Philadelphia Press of May 
14, will arouse the interest and command the sympathy of all civil 
service reformers : — 

“The independent movement in Pennsylvania means simply that 
Republicans are free men of the party, whose voice shall be respected 
in party control, and whose public servants, placed in power by their 
votes, shall be servants of the people, and not henchmen of party 
leaders or slaves of political bosses. It demands the absolute banish- 
ment of the spoils system from American politics and governmental 
administration at once and forever. 
party advantage, is destructive of true Republican government. 


The spoils system, used even for 
But 
when, as now, in Pennsylvania and at Washington, it is used to give 
the mastery to a faction of the party in power, it is a crime against 
every instinct of patriotism itself. The people will put that thing 
down, and the Pennsylvania Independents have resolved to give them 
the chance to blot it out forever. If the Republican party is to live 
hereafter in the State and in the nation, it must come up resolutely to 
this work. ... 

“Tf the Republican ticket should be defeated in Pennsylvania 
this year, it will not be because Republicans love their party less, but 
their country more. The Independents are making no scramble for 
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place: they are battling for principles of improved party and govern- 
ment administration, and against the use of patronage for the advan- 
tage of any person or faction. The ticket just nominated in no sense 
represents this idea in our politics; and, however honorable and 
respectable it may be in its personnel, it must be beaten, or bossism, 
machineism, and the spoils system will win. Had the Independents 
been met half-way in the effort to unite with the party on this basis 
of action, the whole party would have marched on to victory, and its 
continued supremacy in the State and the nation might well have 
been assured.” 

THE 


NATIONAL ADMINISTRATION. 


“ The national administration appears to be determined to stand 
by this Stalwart use of the spoils system to perpetuate itself. This is 
a suicidal policy, and it will fail as it deserves to fail. The President 
has power under existing laws to inaugurate a true civil service 
reform in every great post-office, custom-house, and department of 
the government. It has been tried in those at New York, and has 
succeeded admirably. It insures good service on purely business 
principles ; and it has resulted in large savings in expenses wherever 
it has been tried, whether here or in England. It will save public 
men from the waste of most of their time incident to the practice in 
vogue, and it will leave them free to devote their energies to their 
proper duties. After some experience in public affairs, and after an 
examination into the practical workings of the system, as a member 
of the Civil Service Committee of the Senate, I am fully satisfied that 
this system should be promptly adopted and worked out to what I 
regard as an assured success in this country. It will come, and come 
in the near future. This force is a balance of power in this country, 
and it will, as I hope and believe, control the next presidential elec- 
tion. Had President Arthur seen this and acted accordingly, he 
might have been his own successor. There may be time yet, but’ I 
fear there is not. I have small hope of his conversion to this view. 
Of the President, he said: Personally, I like him. He is an able 
man, an adroit politician of his school, and he is capable of being an 
excellent President. I have ardently hoped that his policy and course 
of administration would be such as to draw to his support all the 
independent forces of the country. 
otherwise. 


In Pennsylvania, it has been far 
It is not because he has not given oftices to my friends 
that I complain. It is because he has allowed the use of executive 
patronage to bolster up and perpetuate in Pennsylvania the ideas of 
party and government control, which, speaking for the Independents 
as I understand them, I have sought to define. This will fail of its 
purpose, if the Independents make war on Cameron’s ticket, as I think 
they can and will. As my allegiance as a Senator is due to the inde- 
pendent Republicans fully as much as to the Stalwarts, I shall do 
what I can to see fair play, and shall stand with them to the end. 
All their efforts to confer and agree upon platform and candidates 
have been spurned with contempt, and every instinct of self-respect 
and every consideration of political consistency requires that they 
have a ticket of their own selection to support by their votes. If 
this shall result in Republican defeat, the fault will not be theirs.” 
AN ARBITRARY REMOVAL. 

A MORE arbitrary abuse, if not illegal use, of power than the 
removal by Speaker Keifer of Mr. Hayes, the official stenographer of 

The 
To be 
; but he 
carefully refrains from stating the cause either to Mr. Hayes or to the 
House. 


the House of Representatives, has not recently been recorded. 
rules of the House forbid removals, except “for cause.” 
sure, the Speaker says he removed Mr. Hayes “for cause” 


This act shows a contemptuous disregard 


or for the rules of 
the House, which is peculiarly outrageous coming from him whose 
bounden duty it is to enforce those rules. 

“Cause,” in this connection, can have but one meaning, namely, 
But Mr. Hayes has 
for years been remarkable for the excellence and accuracy of his re 


that relating to the performance of official duty. 


ports ; while his successor, a Mr. Dawson, seems to be remarkable only 
for his inefficiency, as was shown by the extraordinary and serious 
blunders in his report of the Shepherd investigation. It is safe, there 
fore, to assert that legitimate cause had nothing to do with the 
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matter, and that either personal or political motives caused the re- 
moval. This is made still clearer by the fact that Mr. Hayes is a| 
Democrat, while his successor is a Republican. 

This arbitrary removal caused no little unfavorable comment in 
Washington, but Speaker Keifer was not to be deterred by that 
fact. A few days later, he removed another excellent stenographer, | 
Mr. Devine, a colleague of Hayes, the “cause” this time being that | 
Devine had fomented discontent with Hayes’ removal. A Mr. Tyson, 
former private secretary of Mr. Robeson, was appointed his successor. 
To satisfy personal or partisan demands, competent men of long expe- 
rience and tried capacity are displaced by men wholly incompetent, 
or strikingly less so than their predecessors; and that, too, from posi- 
tions purely clerical, wholly disconnected with party or politics, and | 
requiring in an unusual degree experience and accuracy. 

It forcibly illustrates the seared condition of the Congressional 
conscience that these arbitrary and illegal acts did not stir up a 
breeze of indignant protest and condemnation. An investigation as 
to whether the rules were complied with was moved by Mr. Stephens 
of Georgia, and was referred to the Judiciary Committee; but it is 
too much to hope that, even if the facts show Mr. Hayes to be a thor- 
oughly competent and faithful reporter, the Committee will recom- 
mend his restoration. Investigation, whose results are likely to be | 
unfavorable to the dominant party or men in Congress, so often dies | 
in Committee. Justice and right fare hardly, when they come in com- | 
petition with partisan or machine demands. 

Speaker Keifer has shown by this act his disregard for the House 
rules when they conflict with his plans; but, what is of more serious 
importance to the public, he has established a new and dangerous 
precedent. The necessity of showing cause has been a great preven- 
tive to arbitrary removal, and a safeguard and incentive to efficiency. 
Speaker Keifer contents himself with alleging “cause,” leaving it to 
be inferred by the injured party and by the House wuether the cause 
is personal distemper, party necessity, or official incapacity. Will | 
this precedent be allowed to stand? If it is, as The Nation perti- 
nently asks, “ What will be the effect of all this on the corps of 
Congressional reporters, which has hitherto been perhaps the most 
efficient in the world?” 





ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE ASSOCIATIONS. 

Ar the annual meeting of the New York Association, of which | 
George William Curtis is President, the Executive Committee pre- | 
sented a very interesting report. It shows a membership of one 
thousand two hundred and thirty-two, an increase of six hundred and 
forty-nine during the past year. Its increasing work has justified the 
Association in securing an independent office at No. 4 Pine Street. | 
The senatorial contest in the State, which resulted in the resignation 
of the old Senators and the election of others, is noted, and the inter- 
esting fact added that one of the new Senators, “the Hon. Warren 
Miller, writes to this Association that he is in thorough sympathy | 
with its aims, and will do all that he can to further them.” Letters 
addressed by the Executive Committee to Congressional candidates 
and other prominent political aspirants, asking an expression of their 
views in regard to the reform, were noticed by but two of these 
gentlemen, Mr. R. P. Flower and the Hon. S. S. Cox, by replies 
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The Committee has been very active in the exercise of one of the 
chief functions of our Associations, the creation of a public opinion 
by the wide distribution of information and argument bearing on the 
reform. More than two hundred and thirty thousand documents of 


| various kinds have been sent out. Many thousand blank petitions to 
| Congress, asking for the passage of a bill embodying the reform, have 
| also been distributed; and these petitions, largely signed throughout 


the country, have produced a marked effect in the Senate. The New- 


| port conference, which met last summer, is noted, and the formation of 
| the National League, representing the various Associations throughout 


the country, under the presidency of Mr. Curtis, with its head-quarters 


|in New York. “It is believed that the League will do much toward 
| promoting the distribution of information, and guidiug the action of 


local bodies to a common end.” The report cheeringly concludes : 
“ And now it remains only to say that our experience in the past has 
but intensified our determination to prosecute the work to complete 
success, and confirmed in us the impression that such success is abso- 
lutely sure, and will be attained at an earlier period than a year ago 
we had reason to anticipate.” 

PHILADELPHIA. 

The first annual report of the Executive Committee of the Phila- 
delphia Association, of which Wayne MacVeagh is President, fills a 
neat pamphlet of fifty pages, and shows much vigorous and intelli- 
gent action. The Association has four hundred and twenty-seven 
members. Its treasury has received $1,415, and its expenditure has 
been $1,165. More than fifteen thousand documents of various kinds 
have been distributed. 

Among its other standing committees, this Association has “a 
Committee to note and expose evils of the civil administration.” “It 
shall be the duty of this Committee to receive information concerning 
such evils, to weigh the evidence upon which such information rests, 
and, if the facts of the ease appear to demand exposure, to report such 
facts to the Executive Committee for its action in the premises.” 
This seems a thoroughly practical way of dealing with the matter. 
The Committee show equal energy and directness in dealing with 
political assessments. It appointed a sub-committee to look up the 
fact, and report. That report, printed in the April number of the 
Record, is full of interesting facts, showing ‘the continuance in a 
flourishing condition of this abuse, yet now under the guise of volun- 
tary subscriptions instead of, as before, by a virtual reduction from 
the salaries when paid,—a change, showing a fear of the growing 
public opinion against the abuse. This report resulted in a memorial 
to President Arthur, calling his attention to the facts presented, and 
respectfully asking for some action on his part forbidding these as- 
sessments. No response beyond a formal acknowledgment of the 
receipt of the memorial has been received. 

The Committee addressed a letter to the Senators and Representa- 
tives of the States, asking their views and intended action regarding 
the reform. Of the two Senators, only one took the trouble to notice 


| the letter; and, of the twenty-seven Representatives, but three replied. 


All of the answers were pointedly non-committal. The activity of 
this Association in furthering municipal and national reform will 


| probably stir up more interest on the subject in the minds of those 


gentlemen before the next election. 





mainly favorable to the reform. The committee, besides the impor- 
tant work done by them in the preparation of bills now before the | 
National Senate has secured the introduction into the State Legislat- 
ure of a bill prohibiting political assessments upon municipal and 
State officers, also a bill providing for the appointment of teachers in 
the public schools on competitive examinations. By the efforts of the 
committee in order to stop the abuse of political assessments upon 
office-holders, General N. M. Curtis, an employé of the Treasury De- 
partment, who had levied and received such assessments, was indicted 
under the Statute of 1876, which prohibits the levying of such assess- 
ments by Federal officers. The indictment was subsequently quashed 
on the ground of misnomer, caused by the negligence of one of the 
clerks of District Attorney Woodford, who drew up the indictment. | 
The committee has entered a second complaint, and a true bill has | 
again been found. 


| 
| 
| 


ST. LOUIS. 

The Hon. Henry Hitchcock, President of the St. Louis Associa- 
tion, presented a stirring report at the annual meeting in that city. 
The membership of the Association is small, numbering only two 
hundred; but active efforts are to be made to increase it. There as 
elsewhere, the Executive Committee has addressed letters to their Sen- 
ators and Representatives with the usual result,— answers from two 
or three only. It is one of the imperative duties of our Associations 
to see to it that their Representatives do put themselves on record 
regarding this reform, and, if they fail to do so, to make the fact 
prominent when they ask for re-election. This Association proposes 
to hold public meetings during the coming campaign. 

BOSTON. 

The year’s work of the Boston Association was set forth in 

a circular printed in the April number of the Record. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 

The second annual meeting of the Cambridge Association was 
held on the 14th inst. The President, Hon. John C. Dodge, presided. 
The reports of the treasurer and the various committees were pre- 
sented, showing the work done during the year. 

The Association has a membership of two hundred and eighty-five ; 
most of whom are voters in Cambridge. 

The receipts from all sources are $982.52; balance in the treasury, 
$35.18. 

Two addresses on Civil Service Reform have been given in Cam- 
bridge: one in Sanders Theatre, which was free; another compos- 
ing one of the Dowse Institute course. For the latter, the Associa- 
tion made such arrangements that the price of admission was merely 
nominal. Both attended. 
been furnished for several meetings in neighboring towns. 


lectures were well Speakers have also 


The As- 


sociation has distributed over twelve hundred copies of a pamph- | 


let printed 


Pendleton’s second speech, one thousand of Brown’s tracts, and, in | 


connection with the Boston Association, the Civil Service Record has 
been published monthly. An active part was taken by the Associa- 
tion in bringing about the Newport Conferenee and in sending peti- 
tions to Congress. 


The former officers were re-elected, with the exception of two or | 


three members of the Executive Committee. 


MALDEN. 


The first annual meeting of the Malden Association Was held on 
the 4th inst. Henry Baylies, president, Harry Barrett, treasurer, and 
W. B. de las Casas, secretary, were re-elected. 

The Association is small as yet, but has done good work in bring- 
ing the reform before the citizens of Malden. 


A public meeting, held on the 22d of March last, and addressed | 


by the Hon. Charles Theodore Russell of Boston, aided materially in 
awakening the people to a realization of the necessity of a thorough 
reform movement. 

Mr. Russell treated the subject of civil service reform historically, 
showing how earnest our first Presidents and statesmen were in main- 
taining a pure civil service, and he claimed that no system could be 


more aristocratic than our present one, giving us an aristocracy of | 


> 77] ~ 99 
* Bosses. 


Tue following letter, written to the Secretary of the Madison Civil | 


Service Association, is of general interest as an authoritative state- 
ment of the continued success of the practical application of reform 


methods in the New York custom-house : 


Navan Orrice, New York, March 25, 1882. 
CuHaries Nosie Greeory, Esq. : 

Dear Sir,—I beg to acknowledge your favor of the 22d inst., and 
take pleasure in answering your queries. 

Primarily, I can assure you that the members of our board of ex- 
aminers are ignorant not only of the politics and theology, but also 
of the names of those who appear at the examination for adinission. 
All are examined who comply with the rules for making applications. 
Names of successful competitors are certified in regular sequence to 
As to the influ- 


ences governing appointments, I can speak of the naval oflicer’s selec- 


the appointing officers, whenever required by them. 
tions from positive knowledge of his methods. He is to this day 
quite ignorant of the politics of any one of the forty subordinates 
who have entered his office through the competitive examinations, 
his idea being that all citizens have an equal right to serve the coun- 
try, whether in the army, the navy, or the civil service. 

The appointing officer has the option of choice from the three 
names presented on one certificate. How far within this margin the 
collector may have been swayed by political or partisan considera- 
tions, I am unable to say, except that he has usually taken the first 
name presented. ... 

We have just completed in the naval office an examination for 
promoting to the highest grade of clerkships. The competitors, being 
all graduates from previous classes, were subjected to a severe and 


by them, four hundred and fifty copies of Senator | 


| moment, confidence in the sincerity of his motives was lost. I 
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vigorous test of fitness, the papers all being german to the positions 
sought. The result has exhibited a high order of intelligence and 
capacity, which, it seems to us, vindicates the superiority of our sys- 
tem over any other which has, up to this time, been suggested. 

I am extremely glad that your citizens are moving in this matter, 
and that you have a club already organized. 
operative action. It cannot be expected that political leaders will 
voluntarily surrender a privilege which inures so directly to their per- 


Our only hope is in co- 


sonal advantage. But just as “patronage” fell before public senti- 
ment in England, so will its abuse in this country disappear as soon 


as the voters condemn and oppose it. 


You are at liberty to make such use as you choose of this reply. 


I wish I might render the cause better service. 
Very respectfully yours, 


(Signed) Joun M. Comstock. 


MACVEAGH AND REFORM. 


Tue following address, delivered by ex-Attorney General Mac- 
Veagh before the Philadelphia Civil Service Reform Association, 
looks facts squarely in the face, and expresses forcible truths. It is 
worthy of serious consideration : — 

“ President Hayes did me the honor to consult me fully upon his 


famous Civil Service Reform Order. ‘The difficulty with civil service 


| reform under the Hayes administration was due to the fact that un- 
|} scrupulous men in the party had been guilty of questionable acts in 
| the South. 


When the question came up of their reward, President 
Hayes allowed himself to be over-persuaded and give oflice to the 
desperate political adventurers of Louisiana and Florida. From that 
re- 
garded his famous order as a long and wise step toward reform; but, 
the closing 


effort of Secretary Sherman to nominate himself for the Presidency 


as a matter of fact, days of his administration saw the 
by the aid—in part, at least, as was alleged —of the Treasury De- 
partment. 

“Men do not change their characters after reaching fifty years of 
What President Arthur was in the custom-house at New York 
he is in the White House at Washington. 


posed gentleman, of many friendships. 


age. 
He is a kindly, well-dis- 
My own relations with him 
have always been friendly. But it is useless to deny that President 
It is the same with President Arthur. 
“ My party seems now to have but three principles, and I happen to 
Its first 
Its next princi- 


Hayes failed in crucial tests. 


be earnestly and vigorously opposed to every one of them. 
principle is the spoils system: I am opposed to that. 


ple is the boss system: I am opposed to that. The only other prin- 


| ciple of the party that I can discover is the repudiation of the State 


debt of Virginia: I am opposed to that. So I am a Republican 
under difficulties, and we are all of us becoming so. 

“ You are surprised at not getting a response to your communica- 
President Arthur. 


to-night. 


tion from But he has always done what you are 


censuring IIe always was for the boss system. The boss 
5 . . 


system is a graded system, going up from the drinking saloons of 

large cities through the different official ranks to Governors and Pres- 
> 

idents. Those men to-day rest on the spoils 


system. They need the 


devradation and demoralization of the civil service. Their entire 


political structure depends upon it. The only way is to overwhelm 
thein with votes. You must supplant them with other men. 

“Look at the awful humiliation through which Mahone and his 
associates are dragging the State of Virginia. Every citizen must be 
ashamed of the spectacle. The administration is prostituting the 
National Treasury to enable a certain portion of the people of Vir- 
If we could 


charge that crime upon the party responsible for the Rebellion,— if we 


ginia to force another portion to repudiate her debt. 
could charge it upon the Bourbon Democracy,—it would be some 
relief. But it is being done by the party which represents the names 
ot Abraham Lincoln and Charles Sumner. I am not a sanguine man, 
but I don’t see why we can’t make it less comfortable for the gentle- 
men who misrepresent Philadelphia and Pennsylvania in Congress in 


reference to a reform of the civil service.” 
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A MOVE FOR CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


Tue House Committee on Civil Service Reform to-day appointed 
Messrs. Kasson and Curtin a sub-committee to draft a bill specifying 
a method of examination to govern the additional appointments 
which are to be made in the Pension Office. ‘The committee also 
decided to ask the House for permission to sit during the recess for 
the purpose of formulating a general bill on civil service reform.— 
New York Evening Post. 


PETITIONS. 

Srnce our February issue, the following petitions have been pre- 
sented to the Senate of the United States :— 

February 28: Senator Miller, of New York, presented the peti- 
tion of Edwin S. Gorham and twenty-one hundred others, citizens of 
New York. 

March 1: 
elders of Presbyterian churches in New Jersey. 

March 8: Senator Miller, of New York, presented a petition of 
two thousand four hundred twenty-five citizens of the State of New 


York. 


March 13: Senator Pendleton presented the petition of George | 
Hoadly, E. W. Kittredge, John Kebler, and others, citizens of Cincin- | 


nati, Ohio. 
March 14: Senator Miller, of New York, presented a petition of 
three thousand seven hundred and twenty-six citizens of New York. 
March 17: Senator Pendleton presented the petition of F. W. 
Loucks and twelve other citizens of New York; the petition of 


Thomas Cochran, Jr., and twenty-four other citizens of Minnesota ; | 
and the petition of George A. Karner and seventy-nine other citizens | 


of New Jersey. 

April 6: 
the president and eleven members of the faculty of the College of 
the City of New York. 


April 11: Senator Platt presented the petition of George H. Wat- | 


rous, and five hundred other citizens of New Haven, Conn. 
April 24: Senator Cameron, of Wisconsin, presented a petition of 
students of the University of Wisconsin. 


May 1: The President pro tem. presented a petition of citizens of | 


Chicago, Il. Senator Pendleton presented the petition of J. C. 
Whitehead and twelve others of Danesville, N.Y. 

On the 18th of March, Representatives Curtin and Neal were ap- 
pointed to conter with Colonel Dudley, Commissioner of Pensions, con- 
cerning the adoption of the principles of civil service reform in the 
additional appointments about to be made in the pension office. It 
was the unanimous opinion of the committee that the “ Additional 
Clerk Bill” should have engrafted upon it the principles of the re- 
form, in order to give it a full and impartial trial. 


Orricers of the National Civil Service Reform League :— 
President, George William Curtis. 
Hall Pleasants, Baltimore, Md., Moorfield 
Storey, Boston, Mass., Frederic Cromwell, William Cary Sanger, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Sherman 8S. Rogers, Buffalo, N.Y., John Jay, Carl 
Wheeler, Silas W. Burt, A. R. Macdonough, 
Dorman B. Eaton, George William Curtis, New York City, Wayne 
MacVeagh, Philadelphia, Pa., W. W. Crane, Jr., San Francisco, Cal., 
Henry Hitchcock, St. Louis, Mo. 

Treasurer, Jolin C. Eno, New York City. 

Secretary, William Potts, 4 and 6 Pine Street, New York City. 


Executive Committee, J. 


Schurz, Everett P. 


Wart is now needed is the attack of the spoils system at the polls 
by voting against every candidate, by whomsoever nominated, who is 
not sound on this subject; or, in other words, by making the reform 
“the main question” until it is embodied in or fortified by legisla- 
tion. No reform is ever effected until it has become a main question 
for enough voters to terrify men seeking election or 


o 


re-election. 


Such performances as the Worthington confirmation will continue | 


Senator Sewell presented a petition of ministers and | 


Senator Miller, of New York, presented the petition of | 


to occur, until the Senators who vote for them come to believe that 
| they thereby imperil their continuance in public life, and until the 
Senators who vote against them come to believe that they thereby 
give themselves a stronger hold than before on their constituents. 
The present position of the civil-service reform question is in fact 


highly demoralizing to our public men, and has done much to 
debauch the Republican party. Nothing can be worse for a party 
organization than the maintenance of a recognized piece of humbug. 
Hypocrisy is a bad thing for individuals, but it is worse for congre- 
gations. A single hypocrite almost always believes his neighbors 


are sincere, and this saves him from utter shamelessness; but, when a 


whole assembly agree to play the hypocrite together, there is nothing 
| between them and total moral ruin.— New York Evening Post. 


A REFORM in the civil service of the country is desirable, not only 
| that the business of the government may be economically and effi- 
ciently transacted, but also that the politics of the country may be 

purified by the overthrow of the spoils system. Of course, the full 
| accomplishment of either one of these objects secures the other. If 

the revenues of the government be collected and disbursed upon busi- 
| ness principles, and if the faithful and efficient performance of official 





duty be, without regard to the employés’ political views or services, 
the condition of their tenure of office, those employés will have neither 
| the time nor the inclination to do political work; and from this will 
lresult a purification of national, State, and municipal politics. On 
| the other hand, if the country shall declare that no longer to the vic- 
tor shall belong the spoils, and that neither political influence nor 
services shall avail to secure public employment for an incompetent 


applicant, the then incumbents of the public offices, secure from dis- 
inissal, either for their own failure to render partisan services, or that 
they make room for some political favorite, will devote their whole 
time and energies to their official duties; and upon this must follow 
an improved administration of public affairs. 


The object of civil service reform being, therefore, a more efli- 
cient and economical administration of government, and the restora- 
| tion of pristine political purity, it can be attained only by that system 
whose main points are the entry of the employés into the public ser- 


vice only by success in competitive examination, followed by satisfac- 
tory probationary service, and the employés’ tenure of office, not for 
life, but during good behavior, with freedom from political assess- 
| ments, and the prohibition of their partisan political activity. Neither 
the competitive examination nor the tenure of office during good 
behavior are in themselves ends. 


They are only means to the accom- 
plishment of the great end of purifying the public service and the 
politics of the country, but they are each essential means. The 
reform cannot be thorough, unless both means are used. The com- 
petitive examination is necessary, in order that favoritism may be 
excluded, and that the government may have the largest possible 
freedoin of selection for its service, and that every citizen may have 
the opportunity of serving the government upon proof of his com- 
petency.— C. Stuart Patterson, in Penn Monthly. 


NEWTON CIVIL SERVICE REFORM ASSOCIATION. 


At the recent annual meeting of the West Newton Civil Service 
Reform Association, the whole of the former board of officers was re- 
elected. It was voted to change the name to that of the “ Newton 
Civil Service Reform Association.” 


The reasons for this it may be 
well to state. 


At the time the Association was formed, it was hoped 
that others would be formed in the city, and especially was this hoped 
for in the village of Newton — comprised in wards one and seven — on 
account of its superior population and wealth. Should that have 
occurred, it would have been inappropriate for us to take a name that 
would more properly belong to the more important Association ; but, 
since our expectations have not been fulfilled and there seems no 
prospect of the formation of any other Association in our city, we 
now deem it only appropriate that the one existing organization should 
bear the name, and represent, so far as it can be secured, the union of 
the whole city in behalf of civil service reform... . 

IH. LAMBER?. 
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PRESIDENT GARFIELD’S WORKS. 

THE publication of the authorized edition of the Works of Presi- 
dent Garfield has been intrusted to Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co. 
of Boston. It will be carefully prepared and edited by President 
B. A. Hinsdale, of Hiram College, Ohio, the life-long friend of 
General Garfield, who was thoroughly familiar with the late Presi- 
dent’s habits and method of thought. The work will be in two 
octavo volumes, from new and clear type, printed in the best style of 
the University Press of Cambridge, and handsomely and substantially 
bound. It will contain new portraits of President Garfield. The 
work is expected to be ready for publication in November next. 








At a meeting of the Boston Civil Service Reform Association, 
held at their rooms, No. 8 Pemberton Square, Monday evening, May 
15, the following resolutions were passed : — 

Resolved, That by the nomination and confirmation of Roland 
Worthington as Collector of the Port of Boston, the most important 
Federal office in New England has been given to one who is chiefly 
known to the public as the principal proprietor and manager of a 
newspaper which has always been notorious for its outspoken ridicule 
and abuse of the cause of civil service reform, and for its strenuous 
support of the spoils system. 

Resolved, That the ten thousand business men of Boston, whose 
petition in aid of civil service reform has recently been presented to 
Congress, were entitled to more consideration than has been shown 
them, when one whom they have known mainly as the chief scoffer 
against the cause whose success they deem to be vital to the future 
good government and prosperity of the nation, is selected from their 
midst to fill the most conspicuous and important Federal office in 
their city,— an office where he will have power to put in practice the 
obnoxious theories he has steadily maintained. 

Resolved, That the hundreds of thousands of earnest men, all 
over the country, who have hoped and labored that the repeated 
indorsements of civil service reform in party platforms aud by public 
men might not prove to be merely empty words, see in the elevation 
of Roland Worthington to the position of Collector of the Port of 
Boston an almost formal avowal by the President and by a majority 
of the Senate that they have no real sympathy with the cause of civil 
service reform, and that from them no honest efforts in behalf of that 
cause can hereafter be expected. 

Resolved, That this Association calls upon the people of Massachu- 
setts to elect as their Representatives in the next Congress only men 
who are really, and not in words only, in sympathy with the cause of 
civil service reform, and will work for its advancement, and who will 
not aid in securing office for those who ridicule that cause, and will 
disregard its principles in their official acts. 











Cuar.es C. Smiru, Esq., of Boston, to whose son, the late Mr. 
Walter Allen Smith, was recently awarded the first prize for an essay 
upon Civil Service Reform, has generously requested the Treasurer 
of the Boston Association to cover into the treasury, for the uses of | 
the Association, the amount of the prize money, one hundred dollars, | 
such being, as he believes, the disposition which the author of the| 
essay would have desired to have made of it. 





THE prize essays of Walter Allen Smith and Edward C. Howland | 
upon Civil Service Reform will be printed in a few days. Persons | 
desiring copies will please address Bancroft C. Davis, Assistant Secre- | 
tary, P.O. Box 1158, Boston. 


A THOROUGH reform in the methods of making and obtaining | 
appointments to the civil service—Reform in this regard implies an | 
abandonment of the system of appointment by favor in reward of | 
personal or partisan claims,—aristocratic, because open only to the 
few and closed to the many,—a system affording the fewest restraints | 
against abuses, tending to extravagance and inefficiency in the public 
business, to selfishness, corruption, and violence in politics, and to 
aggravation of all “the baneful effects of the spirit of party,” against | 


which Washington in his farewell address solemnly warned his coun-| 


| begin. 





trymen. The needed reform will comprehend these aims: namely, 
maintenance of the constitutional prerogative of the President to 
make nominations upon his sole responsibility, and of the constitu- 
tional prerogative of the Senate to confirm or refuse to confirm such 
nominations free from executive dictation; the relief and exclusion 
of the members of the legislative branch from the business of select- 
ing office-holders in the departments of administration; prohibition 
of assessments upon the salaries of office-holders for party purposes ; 
appointments to clerkships to depend in the first instance upon suc- 
cessfully passing a proper examination, open to all applicants without 
distinction of party; and, secondly, upon satisfactory service during 
a period of probation; tenure of office during good behavior, or for 
a reasonable fixed term, with promotion for meritorious performance 
of duty, and no removals except for cause. We enjoin upon our 
members of Congress the duty of advancing this reform by every 
means in their power. Experience having shown that the voluntary 
efforts of any administration in this cause are apt to be partial, inef- 
fectual, and subject to relapse, we urge our Representatives that they 
are expected to aid the adoption of measures designed to give to good 
intentions the support of commanding law binding upon the willing 
and the unwilling alike.— Plank in platform of Massachusetts Repub- 
lican Convention, 1881. 


SomE days ago, Representatives Candler, Harris, Bowman, Nor- 
cross, and Morse affixed their names to a petition asking that the 
nomination of Mr. Worthington as collector of the port of Boston 
might be confirmed by the Senate.— Boston Herald. 

Civil service reformers should bear this in mind, when these men 
ask for a re-election. 


Durine the past month, Hon. Dorman B. Eaton has spoken 
before large audiences at Milwaukee, Madison, Pittsburgh, and 
St. Louis. 


Tue Senate Civil Service Committee to-day authorized Sen- 
ator Pendleton to report his civil service bill. Senator Dawes will, 
when it comes up for consideration, move some of the provisions of 
his bill, which he and his friends think will improve the measure.— 
Boston Evening Transcript, May-12. 


THE course of those who believe in civil service reform is very 
plain. They should unite to defeat enough of their unfaithful ser- 
vants, in the fall elections, to convince them and all other trimming 
and dallying politicians that they are in earnest. The next House 
promises to be close. The reformers may, if they will, hold the bal- 
ance of power.— Boston Herald (Ind.). 


Mr. Haw ey reported a resolution in the Senate on the 3d inst., 
which had been agreed upon by the committee on civil service re- 
form, proposing an appropriation of $25,000 to enable the President 
to promote efficiency in the different branches of the civil service. 


Tue friends of civil service reform must adopt some decided 
measures in regard to candidates and parties, if they would not fall 
into contempt. Here in Massachusetts would be a good State to 
Let the various civil service reform associations of the Com- 
monwealth early make preparations to be felt in the next Congres- 
sional elections. — Boston Evening Transcript. 


A List of the most important recent publications on civil service 
reform can be found in the Bulletin of the Boston Public Library. 
Those wishing to pursue their investigations farther are referred to 
Mr. Foster’s Literature of Civil Service Reform, the files of Harper’s 
Weekly, the Nation, and Congressional Record. 





COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 
The Bicycle has proved itself to be a permanent, practical 
road vehicle, and the number in daily use is rapidly increas- 
ing. Professional and business men, seekers after health or 


pleasure, all join in bearing witness to its merits. Send 3c. 
stamp for catalogue, with price-list and full information. 


THE POPE MF’G CO., - 597 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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